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concert may be divided into three classes, those who are
outside the walls of the concert hall and have at best only
the sounds at their disposal to symbolise what is going on
within the walls, the ticket-holders inside who not only hear
the sounds but see how they are being produced, and
finally the performers themselves who are not only aware
of the sounds and the processes that give them, but
inwardly realise the hidden unities of purpose and
interests of which all else is but the means or the
expression. Thus at any moment of the performance the
outer spectator, we will say, experiences a sound, the
inner spectator in addition the workings to which the
sound is due, and the performer himself the inspiration of
of the musical purpose and interest which is the source
and fountain-head of all that is happening.

No one can use the term " vital" nowadays without
some word of apology or at least of explanation. Mine
need only be brief. If life and mind are treated as
coextensive, a hypothesis by no means disproved by the
facts, and if life further is not treated as an impenetrable
tertium quid between matter and mind, but merely as
that which makes mental development possible and gives
it eits true inward quality, then the term " vital" fulfils a
function which no other term can fulfil so well. That it
should have no specific bearing on the explanations of the
physiologist or biologist is due simply to the fact that it
is purposely and profitably ignored by all investigators
who do not need to consider mind as an influential factor,
or to recognise any selective agency other than that of
natural selection. But a science of immediate experience
is in a different position, and psychologists who neglect
the vital factor with all that it involves, are mere inner
spectators, not experients, and can at best, like Wundt,
reach the conception of mental development as that of a
very complex system of reciprocal interactions between
the parts of the process.

The spectators' points of view, with their methods of
scientific induction, are of course as essential for the full
development of psychological science as is the more vital